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WE have received from J. J. R. Croes, C. E.,a pamphlet 
containing statistical tables, showing in detail the condi- 
tion of all the water-works systems in this country. The 
tables contain full information regarding the water-works 
in 997 cities and towns, the points most interesting to fire 
underwriters being those which show the capacity of the 
works, the number of miles of street mains, size of mains 
and number of fire hydrants. Other information is de- 
signed more especially for engineers. The work is a valu- 
able one, and its compilation a matter of time and pains- 
taking labor. It is published by The Engineering News, 
Tribune building. 





THE bill introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Roesch, in- 
tended to prevent assessment insurance companies using any 
money collected to pay death claims in payment of expenses 
of management, has formally met its death—the committee 
to which it was referred having submitted an adverse report, 
which was adopted. Thespeculative concerns have boasted 
all along that they would kill this bill, and they have kept 
their word. They evidently knew what influence was re- 
quired to defeat it, and they obtained it. The legitimate fra- 
ternal societies were deceived by the speculative managers 
as to the purport of the bill, and so were induced to remon- 
strate against it, under the supposition that they would be 
debarred from doing business if they were prevented from 
using the mortuary fund to pay expenses. Some of these 
societies collect no annual dues, but their by-laws permit 
them to use a certain percentage of the mortuary fund for 
expenses; as they are honestly managed, this percentage 
isso small that members have not objected. But the specu- 
lative concerns have squandered the mortuary fund in the 
most wanton manner, and their accounts are so kept that 
it is almost impossible to detect them in so doing. It 
would have been a simple matter for the fraternal societies 
to have overcome this difficulty by making their assess- 
ments for the exact amount required to pay death claims, 
and then adding such percentage for expenses as may be 
necessary. We know of some societies that do this, charg- 
ing ten cents for each notice of assessment sent out. This 
is the only compensation received by the secretary, who 
transacts all the business, and covers his outlay for station- 
‘ry, postage and all other expenses. The speculative con- 
cerns charge an admission fee of about $5 per $1000 of so- 
called insurance issued, $2 or $3 per $1000 of annual dues, 





and $3 for medical examinations. These several charges 
all go to the payment of expenses, and the aggregate sum 
realized should be sufficient to pay all legitimate charges 
for conducting the business. When it falls short, however, 
of meeting the expectations of the managers, they have 
no hesitation in drawing from the fund collected to pay 
death claims an amount sufficient to make them easy on 
the subject of salaries. The bill is one that should have 
passed with such amendments, if any were necessary, as 
would exempt from its operations the purely fraternal so- 
cieties. It was the fraudulent and deceptive speculative 
concerns that Mr. Roesch was after, and these are sadly in 
need of legal restraints to prevent the misapplication of 
mortuary funds. 





LAST week we alluded to the combustible nature of 
those piles of dry lumber known as skating rinks, that 
have sprung up in such numbers all over the country, and 
suggested that when the roller skating fever began to die 
out these rinks would burn with the frequency of unprofit- 
able summer hotels. Several have already resolved them- 
selves into ashes, and others will go the same road when 
hot weather and excessive perspiration make roller skating 
too violent exercise for the season. Few will regret their 
destruction outside of the insurance companies that have 
been loaded down with the risks. But the worst to be 
apprehended from their burning is the danger to contig- 
uous property. They are generally located in a business 
locality, on much-frequented streets, and surrounded by 
buildings of real value. When a rink burns, it creates a 
quick, intense heat, and throws off burning brands and 
flying cinders abundantly, placing in peril everything in- 
flammable in the vicinity. We observe that the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company has recognized this danger and 
has provided against the inevitable by issuing peremptory 
orders to its agents not to issue their policies on any skat- 
ing rink, or on property contained in one, or on any risk 
immediately adjoining a rink. The circular says: “ These 
instructions are made imperative because of the great 
physical and moral hazard connected with a majority of 
this class of risks.” Therein the Glens Falls has shown its 
customary good sense in a manner that will be money in 
its pocket. 





THE tontine investigating committee of the New York 
legislature has not been heard from since it was so badly 
snubbed by the Assembly a couple of weeks ago. None 
of its members have yet had the courage to move a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which they were refused further 
time in which to prosecute their investigations. They 
talked very loudly at the time as to what they were going 
to do, but the doing of these things has been postponed. 
Our Albany correspondent says they will soon submit a 
report of what they did in the ten days allowed them, and 
then will use all their influence to obtain permission to re- 
open the inquiry. They were so badly ridiculed before 
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that they now want “vindication.” We do not imagine 
that this committee can do either harm or good to insur- 
ance, tontine or any other form, for they have already shown 
their utter incapacity to deal with the subject, and there 
is no special reason why they should be “ vindicated "— 
people generally care so little about them that the question 
as to their reputation is not one that agitates the public 
mind in the slightest degree. As to the life insurance 
companies, the only objection they can have to an investi- 
gation is to the interruption to their business routine. As 
the Superintendent of Insurance not only has the power 
to examine into their affairs but actually does so when he 
sees fit, and as, moreover, he is an expert and the commit- 
teemen are novices, the work of investigation by such a 
committee is not only uncalled for, but cannot by any pos- 
sibility have any weight with the public. If tontine insur- 
ance was an evil that needed to be brought under legislative 
control, the Superintendent would have so reported long 
ago. Such committees are costly luxuries that should not 
be forced onthe taxpayers unless it is absolutely necessary. 





THE underwriters of Boston are still struggling with the 
broker question and trying to establish a basis of commis- 
sions to be allowed them which shall be uniform with all 
the companies. A proposition to make it ten per cent 
failed to secure the approval of eighty-five per cent of the 
insurance capital interested ; then fifteen per cent was pro- 
posed, with little better prospect of success, but many of 
the companies give their consent with the greatest reluc- 
tance. There are always a few managers who prefer prose- 
cuting a guerrilla warfare to being regularly enlisted in a 
lawfully constituted army. There is some doubt about 
even fifteen per cent being accepted as an adequate 
reward for the superfluous services of the brokers. Mean- 
time these active gentlemen are working up a little organiza- 
tion of their own for the protection of brokers against 
brokers. They propose to issue certificates at $100 each 
to such persons as they may deem worthy to act as middle- 
men between the companies and the insured, and expect 
the companies to recognize as brokers only such as hold 
such a certificate. This would be a good thing for the few 
favored ones, but it is probable that most of the companies 
would decide for themselves whom they would buy business 
from. If an outsider came along with a good risk and a 
fat premium, it is not probable that he would be shown the 
door simply because he did not have credentials from the 
board of brokers. However, so long as brokers are regarded 
as essential to the transaction of fire insurance business, it 
is pleasing to witness even a symptomatic effort on their 
part to conform to rules and regulations that have any 
regard for the welfare of the companies. It would be 
easier for the companies to deal with an organization of 
brokers than with individual brokers, provided the organiza- 
tion can control the individual, which is doubtful. The 
brokerage problem is one of the most serious that fire 
underwriters have to contend with, involving, as it does, a 
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goodly portion of their expenditures, and any Organization 
that will solve the difficulty will be entitled to the thanks 
of the community. 





WE have given much space in the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR to advocating more careful inspections of risks 
and the adoption of better means of fire prevention than 
are in vogue. If inspections were thoroughly made a 
frequent intervals, and owners of property required to 
adopt the suggestions of inspectors as a condition of ob. 
taining insurance, the result would be a large reduction of 
the number of fires and a corresponding reduction in the 
aggregate of losses. These are substantially the methods 
pursued by the mill mutuals, and are the secret of their 
ability to write insurance on mill risks at a lower price 
than the stock companies can afford. It is not pretended 
that the system will work to as much advantage applied 
to the commercial risks in the great cities as it has with 
the isolated risks which constitute the bulk of the business 
of the mill mutuals, but if frequent inspections result in 
the removal of many causes of fire, there must naturally 
follow a reduction of the number of fires. In Philadelphia 
and New York, individuals have undertaken the work of 
inspections in the interests of the companies, and are doing 
good work, but in Boston the Tariff Association has taken 
up the subject and contemplates organizing a bureau of 
inspections, to be directed and controlled by itself in the 
interests of its membership. At a recent meeting a com. 
mittee of five was appointed to consider the subject and 
report; the report having been presented, the subject is 
set down for discussion at the next meeting of the asso. 
ciation, April 28. The following is the substance of the 
report: 


The committee believes that the fire losses in the city of Boston might 
be materially reduced if a system of careful inspection was introduced, 
and that the expense of such a method would be many times offset by the 
resulting diminution in fire losses. The plan has been tried with rematk- 
ably satisfactory results by the mill mutual companies, and there seems 
to be no good reason why the adoption of it by those representing stock 
companies would not be equally productive of good results. . The plan 
which the committee would suggest is, in brief, as follows: That the 
Boston Tariff Association organize what may be termed a bureau of inspec- 
tion ; that this should consist of a chief inspector and five or six assistant 
inspectors ; that these inspectors should so divide the work as to examine, 
if possible, once in three months, those buildings in Boston proper that are 
used for mercantile or manufacturing purposes, and such other special 
hazards in the suburban districts as might be thought expedient. When 
defects were found in risks which seemed likely to cause fires, or t0 
materially increase the losses consequent upon a fire, a report of said 
defects should be made to the committee on tariff, which should be em- 
powered to increase the rate upon said risks if the defects noted were not 
corrected within a reasonably short space of time. If, upon a re-examine 
tion, the defects noted had not been corrected, then the advance in rates 
should be made, and notice of this advance and the reason for the same 
should be sent out to all of the underwriters doing business in Boston. 


Of course, if an insurer preferred to ignore the sugges 
tions of the inspectors, and to pay advanced rates to im- 
proving his risk, prudent companies would be reluctant to 
insure his risk at any price, for the man who is too heed- 
less to care for his own interests is ngt likely to haye much 
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rd for those of insurance companies. The committee is 
of the opinion that this system can be put in force in Boston 
for about $10,000 a year, and recommends that the com- 
panies forming the Tariff Association be assessed to make 
up this amount. As we said some time ago in regard to 
the private inspection bureaus of New York and Philadel- 
phia, inspections amount to nothing unless the reports of 
the inspectors are enforced by the companies. It is of no 
manner of use for an inspector to point out every month 
that John Smith’s risk is a bad one if the companies go on 
insuring it at the same old rate. The way to impress upon 
John Smith the importance of improving his risk is to 
make him pay such a price for insurance that he would find 
the improvements come cheaper, or else refuse to insure 
himatall. Asystem of inspection such as suggested above 
cannot fail to be productive of good results provided the 
companies sustain the inspectors thoroughly ; failing to do 
this, the system must prove a disastrous failure. It is to 
be hoped that the Boston association will give the system 
proposed a thorough trial and sustain it in good faith ; if it 
proves as profitable to the companies as we predict it will, 
other cities will soon follow so good an example. 





ORDINARILY it is the practice of life companies to sell 
insurance, but we know of two life insurance companies, 
possessed of substantial assets and giving evidence of 
soundness and solvency, that appear to have given up the 
life insurance business, and seem to be engaged in the 
process of buying out their policyholders—voluntarily 
purchasing back the insurance which they induced their 
patrons to take out years ago, and doing so without ap- 
parent regard to the real interests of the policyholders. 
We hasten to mention the names of these companies, so 
that our criticism shall not be applied, inadvertently or 
otherwise, to other companies of well-known standing do- 
ing a progressive life insurance business. Reference is 
made to the American Life Insurance Company, located 
at Philadelphia, and the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America, located at Chicago. The 
claim is made that these two companies for a number of 
years back have persistently followed a plan to reduce 
their liabilities by purchasing outstanding policies at such 
rates as the policyholders can be persuaded to take, thus 
reducing the liabilities of such companies at the least pos- 
sible cost in money, but at the expense of the policyhold- 
ers. This is not the first time that reference has been 
made to the “ buying out” or “ freezing out ” game of the 
National Life, and we have also had occasion to speak of 
the fact that the American Life gave evidence of being 
afflicted with dry rot, inasmuch as it was losing much of 
its business, the item of “ paid for surrendered and ceased 
policies ” overtopping all other payments to policyholders 
in the company’s disbursement account. The question 
might be asked: By what right does THE SPECTATOR, in 
its position as censor of the insurance interest, assume to 
question the determination of a life company to volun- 








tarily undergo the process of slow liquidation by permitting 
its business to run off by natural processes? The answer 
is that the statements of the two companies in question fora 
few years past show a decidedly disproportionate payment 
for purchased and surrendered policies as compared with - 
other payments to policyholders, and the inference is natural 
that policyholders have been led to believe that it was 
better to give their policies up at a sacrifice than to con- 
tinue to pay the premiums with a view to maturing their 
contracts. In the case of neither company mentioned, do 
facts warrant policyholders surrendering their policies at 
a loss, for both institutions are sound financially, have 
abundant assets and ample net surplus as calculated by 
the legal standard of the States where they operate. 
* * * * 


Such criticism as we make of the course of the Ameri- 
can Life is not intended to do injury to the management, 
for, as we have said heretofore, we believe the position 
occupied by this company is not due to any lack of ability 
in the management, but toa lack of inclination to push 
the business. The idea of this article is to, at the 
same time, benefit the company and to enlighten its policy- 
holders. As an indication of the plan of retrogression 
pursued by the American Life, it can be stated that last 
year the company wrote but forty-six policies, with new 
insurance amounting to but $47,406, as compared with 135 
policies written in 1880, insuring $221,705. It received 
last year $149,112 in premiums, it paid death claims 
amounting to $194,263, and for purchased policies, $320,447. 
Following are points of interest in the company’s history 
during the past half decade: 








, Excess of Insurance 
Paid for Paid for | amen 


Premiums Disburse- 
YEAR . Death Purchased | - 
. Received. : ss ments over | During the 
Claims. Policies. | aon aha Year. 





1884..... $149,112° | $194,263 | $320,447 pee $1,588,134 


1883.....| 186,891 200,998 123,775 | 47,761 804,79 
1882..... 191,366 259,930 92,171 | 102,534 915,7 
ae 229,787 215,860 138,249 98,154 758,182 
1880,.... 254,765 217,097 208,901 164,169 1,578,230 

















* * * * 


As to the other company referred to, the National Life 
Insurance of the United States, which has its headquarters 
at Chicago, the insurance in force has been reduced since 
1880 from $11,744,924 to $5,482,315, and last year the 
company wrote but sixty-one policies, giving insurance 
for $56,060. During the past five years, this company has 
received $975,830 for premiums, it has paid for death 
claims $782,984, and expended for purchased policies the 
astounding sum of $1,033,383. Notwithstanding the 
rumors that have been circulated regarding the National 
of the United States, calculated to scare policyholders out 
of the company, it possesses available assets amounting to 
$2,779,282 and net surplus, as reported by the Illinois De- 
partment, of $859,107, and as reported by the company 
to us, $1,029,526. Our best advice to policyholders in 
either of the companies refered to, is to stay in the com- 
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pany, pay their premiums regularly and allow their policies 
to mature. Permitting life insurance policies to lapse is 
an evil which all economically conducted companies make 
great efforts to prevent; the practice is not beneficial to 
either the company or the policyholder, and is altogether 
inconsistent with the objects of life insurance, unless with 
a fixed purpose to take out some new form of insurance. 
Those who take advantage of surrender values are na- 
turally classed among the best lives in the company, and 
their withdrawal tends to increase the mortality average 
accordingly, so that any organization, conducted as a life 
company should be, will discourage a practice to purchase 
policies from policyholders. Every policy sacrificed tends 
to profit those who encourage the “freeze out” process, 
and who expect to be in at the death of the company. It 
having been determined that the company is sound and 
possessed of abundant surplus, let policyholders remember 
the old motto: “ No sacrifice is too great to keep a policy 
in force.” 





ALL thoughtfully inclined persons will say amen to the 
recent sentiment enunciated by Talmage, the Brooklyn 
divine: “Let me express my contempt for a man who 
lives in comfort, bordering on luxury, all his days, and 
provides nothing for his family after he leaves the world.” 
As civilization advances, the line drawn between the rich 
and poor becomes more clearly defined, and in the struggle 
for existence the poor meet with greater difficulties to earn 
more than a precarious living, while the wealthy can afford 
greater luxury. It therefore becomes. every man’s duty 
more and more in the progress of civilization to maintain 
a provision that may be available to his family in any dis- 
astrous emergency. In these days, widows and children 
are inestimably worse off when left without support than 
when our cities were more limited in population and the 
channels for earning a livelihood and for business advance- 
ment were less crowded. In the growing power of accumu- 
lated capital, does it not appear that some truth may lie in 
the assertion made by a certain school of pessimists, that 
the days of self-made men are over—henceforth, unless 
purely accidental circumstances shall intervene, the young 
man who expects to compete successfully in business life 
must possess at least a measure of advantage over others in 
the shape of capital, combined with natural ability. It is an 
imperative duty that a father should scrupulously attend 
to in seeing that his children shall not be handicapped at 
the start in life with no resources or means to secure a 
proper living. The days of haphazard existence and trust- 
ing to Providence to provide for the penniless widow and 
orphans are past. Sacred scripture admonishes man to 
make a reasonable provision for the future, and eminent 
divines have dwelt in the pulpit upon the practical teach- 
ings of the life insurance companies tending to develop 
the Christian graces of providence, thrift, economy and 
self-abnegation, no brighter exponent of which exists than 
a policy of life insurance in a company of undoubted trust- 
worthiness. Life insurance is a good thing, and the 
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noblest men are its advocates and patrons. All the aroy. 
ments used to advance religion are applicable to life insur. 
ance, and the unselfishness of the conviction which induces 
men to insure their lives denotes their superior mora] tone 
to those who pose as infidels to the system. The doctrine 
of life insurance embraces sentiments known in this con. 
nection to scarcely anybody twenty years ago, and familiar 
to far too few at the present time. Life agents of the true 
stamp—men who can preach life insurance (like good mip. 
isters in their profession)—have a good work and a rich 
field before them. 


os * * * 


Practical examples that urge persons to embrace life 
insurance are of every-day occurrence, and no agent can 
pursue his work without meeting with daily experiences 
serving to further his efforts. We were told a pointed in. 
cident but a few days ago by a worker in the field, who, 
though a young man, appears to have enjoyed much ex. 
perience as a practical life underwriter. He had studiously 
used his knowledge of life insurance to persuade a friend,a 
man of some property, to accept life insurance, but for a 
long time without success. The reply was that his resources 
were limited—he could not spare even the small payments 
required for life insurance, for his money was needed for 
active use in business. After many conversations and the 
resort to all the persuasions the agent could command to 
bear on the question, he, scarcely a year ago, induced his 
friend to consent to taking out a policy for $5000. The 
man was examined, the application was accepted, the first 
premium paid, and the agent, who happened to be a friend 
of the family, was requested to forward the policy to the 
wife of the insured, in whose interest it was drawn. This 
was done, and it promptly brought back a letter from the 
lady denouncing the agent in terms unworthy of a long 
standing friendship, for having seduced her husband to 
take out life insurance for her benefit. She averred her 
intention not to touch a dollar of the money should the 
company pay it to her, in the event of the death of her 
husband, and claimed the transaction to be fraught with 
sin, to which she could not be a party. Our agent took 
the trouble to call on her and explain the true objects of 
life insurance, and this he happily succeeded in doing 
after patiently going over the subject matter with her. It 
appears that shortly after this the newly-insured friend 
journeyed to the Southwest to further a business venture, 
not starting, however, until he had yielded to persuasions 
to take out another $5000 policy. One morning last Janu 
ary, when the agent entered his office he found two tele- 
grams on his desk. One was from the lady referred to, 
who stated that she had forwarded the premium that was 
about due, according to her husband’s previous instruc- 
tions.. The other telegram was from the brother-in-law of 
the insured man, announcing his sudden death in Arizona 
from an epidemic disease. When the dead man’s affairs 
were closed up, it was found that his business relations had 
become so involved in his efforts to become rich fast that 
scarcely anything was left to the widow and her children 
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10,000, the proceeds from the policies that our agent 
Hie had led the once hopeful and ambitious husband to 


invest in. * * * 


The experience in this case was in direct contrast to 
another instance known to us, where all the arguments 
could not affect a head-strong man, married and possessed 
"of considerable money, who was engaged in good business 
in a New England city, and was satisfied he could provide 
for the future of his family by his earnings direct, rather 
than by the more conservative method of life insurance. 
He was approached several times to insure his life, but 
would not yield to any possible inclination in that direc- 
tion. He finally invested heavily in an enterprise in 
Mexico and lost every cent that he owned. Self-condem- 
nation, unceasing worriment and an excitable tempera- 
ment invited fever and death. The agent who but a few 
months before had urged life insurance could now mention 
this instance as an example of terrible neglect. Suffice it 
to say, that had this unlucky man insured his life when 
asked, how much of the bother and harassment on a bed 
of sickness would have been alleviated, how his sleep 
would have been soothed in the consciousness that his 
wife and little ones were provided for; and is it not pos- 
sible, if not probable, that his life would have been saved 
by the buoyancy, faith and hope furnished by a life policy 
in a good company ! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

Roesch's Bill on Assessment Associations Killed—The Speculative Organizations to 
Use Mortuary Fund for Expenses—The Tontine Committee Preparing Report— 
Industrial Policies—Non-forfeiture Amendments—Building Law—Regulating 
Height of Flats. . 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The committee on general laws, after a week’s delay, finally made a re- 
port on the bill of Mr. Roesch, to limit the assessment life associations to 


their admission fees and dues for expenses. The report was, as hereto- 
fore indicated, adverse to the bill. Mr. Roesch immediately took the 
floor and moved to disagree with the report and refer the bill to the com- 
mittee of the whole for future consideration and discussion. 

In support of this motion, Mr. Roesch referred to and explained the 
provisions of the bill, stating that many of the remonstrances against it 
had been obtained by misrepresentation of facts and the nature of the bill. 
He called attention to letters which he and several other members had re- 
ceived, which explained how this had been done; that remonstrances had 
been received from parties against it, when a copy of the bill was imme- 
diately forwarded to them and they, on examining it, had taken the 
trouble to write back, stating that they were in favor of the measure and 
hoped that it would pass; that they had been induced to sign the remon- 
strance on the representation that it was a bill to prevent their association 
from doing business in the State. He called attention to several letters 
that he and other members had received of that character, and also letters 
from policyholders in these associations, as well as from officers of frater- 
nal societies who had at first opposed the bill, but, on ascertaining its true 
purpose, now asked that it be passed. 


— Curtis also spoke in favor of the motion to disagree, at some 
gth. 

Mr. Hubbell of Monroe, the chairman of the committee which made 
the adverse report, defended the action of the committee. He, however, 
commended the purpose of the bill in preventing the use of the mortuary 
fund for expenses, but did not see how this bill could be passed to cut off 
the alleged abuse in two or three associations without seriously embarras- 





ing others which were honestly and economically managed—associations 
which had a nominal membership fee and provisions in their by-laws and 
policies limiting their expenses to five per cent of their assessments, Some 
of them had not reserved the right in their policies to make any other pro- 
visions in their by-laws and this was part of the contract. Their member- 
ship fees and dues were so nominal, so small, that it would not pay the - 
expenses, and the association to which he referred did not exceed five 
per cent of the mortuary fund for expenses. It was unfortunate that 
there were others which abused that privilege, but he believed that there 
was power in the department to correct the evil. 

The motion to disagree with the report was lost by a vote of forty-nine 
to fifty-three, a small margin of four. The adverse report was then 
adopted and the bill killed. 

The members of the late tontine investigating committee have been 
occupying their leisure hours during the past few days in reading over the 
testimony that they took while in New York, and preparing a report, 
which they propose to submit as soon as possible, and make that the 
basis for a motion for more time to continue the inquiry. The attempt 
may be made at any time to make this report, and yet it may be delayed 
for a week or two yet. They expect to show by this report that there is a 
necessity for further inquiry. In the meantime, those backing the com- 
mittee in its efforts are laboring with and importuning members to vote 
for the motion to extend the time of the committee, and are trying to log- 
roll it with other matters now pending and awaiting action. 

The Senate has finally passed the bill introduced by Senator Kiernan, 
amending the non-forfeiture life insurance act so that it shall not apply — 
to industrial and prudential insurance, or policies issued on weekly or 
monthly installments of premiums. The same bill passed the Senate last 
year, but was defeated in the Assembly on a scare gn the last day of the 
session. 

Mr. McClellan has introduced in the Assembly a copy of the bill 
amending the act regulating the forfeiture of life insurance policies, which 
had been introduced in the Senate by Mr. Bower and given in my last 
letter. The Assembly committee has reported it. 

The Assembly committee has had several tussles over the bill of Mr. 
Howe's introduced early in the session, extending and continuing the tax 
on foreign fire insurance companies for the benefit of the benevolent fund 
of the old fire department. This relates to New York city only. They 
have been unable to come to an agreement in regard to it, owing princi- 
pally to a provision to divide the amount received with the old benevolent 
fund and the present pension of the police. The last vote on reporting 
the bill was a tie. 

There was a sharp fight on the bill which has passed the Senate to 
facilitate the giving and guaranteeing of bonds, when it came up for final 
reading in the Assembly. This is the measure which adds to the present 
law the authority of fidelity companies to guarantee bonds, the power to 
go sureties itself, or to insure the faithfulness of officials and others in the 
performance of their trust. The provision which caused the attack was 
that which gives to surrogates the authority in the settlement of estates to 
make reasonable allowances from the funds of the estates, for the payment 
of the premiums for insuring the bonds of executors and administrators. 
This power the solons of the Assembly objected to and the bill was 
rejected, but a motion to reconsider was made and that tabled for future 
consideration. Another effort will be made to pass the bill. 

Action has been taken and some progress made on two measures of 
interest to fire underwriters. Under the spur of the pressure following 
the tumbling down of the tenements in course of erection in West Sixty- 
second street, the Senate passed the bill amending and revising the 
building laws for New York city. The provisions of the bill make the 
erection of such traps impossible, if they are enforced; besides it adds 
restrictions and provisions which are important and make it possible to 
prevent the construction of dwelling houses and public buildings that are 
not reasonably safe to be occupied. Its strict enforcement will prevent 
many conflagrations in the future. It is nearly like the bill vetoed last 
winter because it had the word act in two places where the word title 
should have been, That technical veto made the calamity in West Sixty- 
second street possible. The bill has been favorably reported in the 
Assembly. 

The Senate has also passed the bill regulating the height of flats and 
apartment houses hereafter erected in accordance with the width of the 
streets on which they are situated. Eighty feet is the highest that any 
apartment house can be constructed under the bill. The Assembly has 
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ordered it to a third reading. It does not apply to apartment houses 

already contracted for, or those for which plans have been submitted to 

and approved by the building department. DEACON. 
ALBANY, April 20. 





BOSTON. 

The Trouble Over the Brokerage Question—Only Sixty Per Cent of Insurance Capital 
in Favor of Ten Per Cent Brokerage—A Fifteen Per Cent Proposition now Pend- 
ing, but the Issue is Doubtful—The Brokers Want to Forma Board and Issue 
Certificates—Inspection of Risks Proposed—Competition Between Mutual and 
Stock Companies— Uniform Steamboat Rates to be Arranged. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


If the Boston fire underwriters still remain in an uncertain state regard- 
ing the question of brokers’ commissions, it is not in consequence of not 
having tried to solve the problem, All sorts of agreements have been 
put in circulation, and the brokers themselves, stirred up by the interest 
the agents and companies were showing in their welfare, have also taken 
a hand in the business. The ten per cent plan that I referred to in my 
last letter obtained in our Boston method the indorsement of about sixty 
per cent of the insurance capital represented in this city, and then the 
agreement stuck ; and no amount of influence and persuasion could push 
it forward. Then as a compromise measure the same agreement, with fifteen 
percent substituted for ten per cent, wassentround. But this dissatisfied 
some that were in favor of the former. It has obtained, however, the in- 
dorsement of seventy-five per cent, with a possibility of getting the addi- 
tional ten per cent required to make the needed eighty-five ; but it is like 
drawing teeth to get this latter amount. The objection is chiefly to the 
limitation on sub-agencies ; but unless this limitation is imposed the 
agreement amounts to nothing. Besides this there is the brokers’ effort 
to form a board charging $100 or more for a certificate, which will enable 
the holder of it to obtain full rates of commission and a nominal price for 
a certificate which will give its holder half rates of commission. The 
Tariff Association has a somewhat similar plan under consideration, 
which puts the fee for a certificate to do business in Boston at $50, and 
for a certificate to do business outside of Boston at $1. Altogether, we 
have on the brokerage question an embarrassment of riches in the way of 
projects. The probability is that the fifteen per cent agreement will go 
through, and perhaps the last-named of the fee systems I have referred to. 

I have sent on to you the report of the committee on the inspection of 
buildings, which will come up for consideration at the meeting of the 
Boston Tariff Association, to be held on the 28th inst. The plan meets 
with a large degree of favor from the members, and is likely to be favor- 
ably acted upon. If the system is started in the proper way it can hardly 
fail to be attended with satisfactory results, Edward Atkinson has re- 
peatedly said that the great, and perhaps the only merit of the insurance 
method of which he is now the recognized head, is in the close examina- 
tion of risks that is made, and the compulsion used in correcting all 
defects that are found. As competition between mutual and stock com- 
panies is now becoming a serious matter, it may not be unwise for the 
latter to borrow from the former any ideas that are likely to prove ser- 
viceable. 

It is understood that a committee of the New York Tariff Association 
are shortly to visit Boston to arrange a common basis of rates and com- 
missions on steamboat risks. I can assure the committee in advance 
that they will be well treated, and will find no difficulty in carrying 
through any reasonable agreement they may propose. The differences 
that have from time to time existed between the underwriters of this city 
and your own could, I am persuaded, be readily settled if they could be 
quietly discussed over a well-supplied table. 

Speaking of this, reminds me that the life insurance men here under- 
stand far better than their fire brothers the harmonizing effects of eating 
and drinking together. As the editor of THz SPECTATOR must know from 
recent experience, the Boston Board of Life Underwriters has carried 
the business of hospitality of this kind to the range of a high art. 

The Firemans Fund Insurance Company has appointed ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles W. Kellough of the Shoe and Leather as its Eastern man- 
ager, with headquarters in Boston. This is a position that Mr. Kellough 
will fill with great success. It is not believed that this will cause any 
change in the Boston agency of the company. 7. A. C.. FT. 
Boston, April 18. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURABLE INTEREST BETWEEN EMPLO VER AND 
EMPLOYEE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR,] 

A friend was formerly employed by a person who insured his life for 
$10,000, alleging that his services and knowledge in the event of his death 
would be a loss of more than that amount. The connection has been for 
two years dissolved, and at that time all pecuniary consideration was 
settled ; but, as the party employed now understands the policy is in force, 
will you kindly give me or inform me how I can get it. In the event of 
the death of the insured, can the beneficiary or his heirs or assigns collect 
the avails and retain them, or can the insured compel the company and 
beneficiary to cancel? It appears to me, without knowing the law, that 
the assured has no legal right to the policy and that it is a vague policy, 

BuFFALo, April 11. C.C. 

[If the employer had an insurable interest in the life ot his employee at 
the time the insurance was taken out, that interest continues through the 
life of the policy. Such has been the decision of courts. Should there 
have been any misrepresentation, however, regarding the insurable inter. 
est, the policy would of course become void.—Epb. THE SPECTATOR], 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance Journalists and the Life Underwriters of Boston, 


A FULL representation of The Insurance Journalists Association of the 
United States met at Young’s Hotel, Boston, in quarterly session, at eleven 
o’clock Thursday morning. The papers represented were The American 
Exchange and Review, The Chronicle, The United States Review, The 
Insurance World, The Insurance News, The Record, The Monitor, The 
Standard, THe SpecTaTor and Insurance. Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held, during which attention was principally directed to the 
discussion of life insurance themes. The association resumed the dis- 
cussion of the question: ‘‘ Ought this association to advocate more con- 
servative practices in the matter of dividends and surrender values in life 
insurance?” The addresses largely hinged on this topic and were fraught 
with words of instruction and sentiments of lively interest to the mem- 
bers, the arguments ranging from the practical to the technical in accord- 
ance with the training or natural tendencies of the speaker. Furthersub- 
jects for discussion at the next meeting were proposed, as follows: ‘‘Is 
the accession of new lives essential to the performance of their contracts 
by well-established solvent life insurance companies?” and ‘‘ Ought this 
association to advocate the limitation of commissions paid on new busi- 
ness to the loading on the premium for the first policy year, with large 
deductions therefrom for renewals?” The association adjourned at four 
o’clock and was then waited on by a committee from the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, formally inviting them to attend a compliment- 
ary dinner in the adjoining banquet hall, provided by the Life Under- 
writers Association, President Holden of the Life Underwriters pre- 
sided at the banquet, and after a royal repast had been served, and the 
president had addressed the assemblage, Secretary John C. Thompson 
read resolutions which set forth that the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, entered upon the third year of its existence, was stronger in num- 
bers and more powerful to conserve the united interests of its members, 
and by the power felt in unison, the association was capable of becoming, 
through a more extended unity, the fulcrum upon which the whole busi- 
ness, if moved at all, must rest. It having become the pleasure of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association ‘‘to entertain the insurance jour 
nalists of the United States, we appeal to them to unite their power to 
ours and sow broadcast through the land this, our greeting, to the life 
insurance fraternity throughout the whole United States, and, with our 
greeting, our urgent solicitation that like associations be organized 4s 
speedily as may be in all the larger cities, so that we may soon havea 
national existence and in time an annual convocation.” 

Addresses from various members of both associations occupied the rest 
of theevening. Among the Life Underwriters who spoke were numbered 
Major Calef, the vice-president, and Messrs. Carpenter, Phelps, Johnson, 
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jman and Barnard. Dr. John A. Fowler, of The American Exchange 
= Sten read a thoughtful paper on the relations of insurance journal- 
a to life insurance, which he closed as follows : 


F s, however, was founded in recognition of the various 
en eee premiem has to discharge in its distinct divisions. In the be- 
—_ ranted by the essential truths, not always wisely, but still service- 
—, fought with fierce assaults, demoralizing credits and fallacious 
my ies of profits. It stood by the life premium as future recourse ‘as 
eo resent payment. Most it maintained the life premium as a se- 
pare te To a little theory, made fact, about a part of the life premium, 
we owe the accumulation of $500,000,000 of life insurance assets to-day. 
Those plans and practices which undermine and weaken are, however, 
more popular than those which strengthen. It is somewhat difficult to 
keep mere journalism out of the popular current ; in its nature it is an 
expression of the immediate time. It shares in the current passions, 
freaks and conceits. Herein lie the faults of this journalism, and thereby 
it has not always been faithful to its duty nor always rightly expressive of 
the character of that of which it essays to be the exponent. In instances 
it has hesitated between trade and doctrine. Upon occasions it has been 
vulgar and abusive; but, worse than the vulgarity and the abuse, it has 
at times made merchandise of principle ; still, when it has done the latter 
it did it with a reluctance and snarling which were half protest, and which 
almost declared that there was occurring an exception to a rule. Simply 
the insurance journal had then got out of its place. Frauds enter every- 
where, but I leave it for others to say whether the principles of insurance 
have been more betrayed in the columns of journals than in the practice 
of companies. I can claim that the standard of journalism as to life insur- 
ance is; A rule for the work and work by the rule. Whether the jour- 
nals at the present flood time of co-operativism have remained loyal to 
life insurance, or assented to any co-operative corruption of life insurance, 
are questions answered by the records the journals are making to-day. 
Apostacy has marred this journalism in this respect to but slight extent, 
and has not touched it at the point of its paramount influence. 

loutline the relations of this press to life insurance by three brief 
summaries; the particular details of each are to be considered rather as 
generalizations than as specifications: (A) The Life Insurance Study. (B) 
The Life Insurance Work. (C) The Journalistic functions. 

(A). 1—Mathematical probabilities, so far as applicable to single and 
complex contingency. 2.—The doctrine and computation of annuities. 
3.—Discount of reversionary values. 4.—The law of successive annual 
survivorship in a given birth quantity, as expressed in the so-called mor- 
tality tables. 5.—The life premium as provision for death, for endow- 
ment and forexpenses. 6.—The life insurance policy legally and tech- 
nically. 7.—The life risk in its physiology and pathology. 8.—Personal 
vitality as an insured contingency. 9.—Financial economy and the 
statutes applicable to the contracts in general and theinvestments. 10.— 
The corporate franchises. 

(B). 1.—The preparation of forms and blanks. 2.—Book entries and 
registrations. 3.—The regulations of the field. 4.—The procuring of 
risks. 5.—The medical examinations. 6.—The collection of premiums, 
7.—The several disbursements. 8.—The determination of the liabilities, 
accrued, constructive and contingent. 9.—The investment of current 
excess receipts and the realization of interest on the net value fund. ro. 
—The due valuation of assets and the ascertaining of the difference be- 
tween earned surplus as absolute and contingent. 

Midway between the study and the work, the journal holds position; 
its functions may be thus summarized : 

(C). 1.—The comparison and contrast between the regulative formu- 
le and the results, or the difference between the anticipation and the real- 
ization. 2.—The special characteristics of the office administration as 
affecting and effecting the insurance and financial condition. 3.—The 
normal contingent liabilities as enlarged to the maximum or reduced to 
the minimum by the practices. 4.—Doctrines in the light of practice and 
practice in the light of doctrines. 5.—The mortality of the insured as 
deviations from the general population mortality. 6.—The personal 
Vitality in relation to the special climatology. 7.—The two sides of the 
financial account and the fluctuations in investment earnings and invest- 
ment prices. 8.—Statute limitations and regulations of the insurers’ 
methods from the initial legislation, through the vagaries of judicial inter- 
pretation to the final adjudication. 9.—The survey of the field as to the 
obstacles to be encountered, and the opportunities afforded, and the 
means which may be made available for success. At times one man’s 
difficulty is another man’s opportunity. 10—The noting of current events 
as data and indications of what is doing. 11.—Justice to the insured ; 
Justice to the insurer ; equity between insurer and insured ; equity be- 
tween the decedent and the surviving policyholder ; equity between the 
withdrawing policyholder and the continuing policyholder. 

Penetrating not down to the depths of the more recondite formule of 
the study, reaching not out to all the details of the elaborate work, the 
real insurance journal yet scans both the study and the work. It is said 
that lookers-on see most of the game. They do certainly see many points 
hot seen by the players, This journalism looks on and notes thoughfully 
with regard to what has been experienced ; thoughtfully with regard to 
what 1s yet to be experienced by the indications, and so observing and so 
bee it is helpful to both the study and the work. I close these general 

ints with a thought at least appropriate to a meeting together of doers 
and observers of the life insurance work. There are about 10,000,000 
amilies living in the United States. To the amount of nearly $120,000,000, 
nearly 1,000,000 of such families are protected by the industrial life policy, 








which gives protection when death and poverty meet in sad conjuction. 
The $2,000,000,000 guaranteed by what is more strictly styled life insur- 
ance, does not protect a greater number of families. In the 8,000,000 re- 
maining, there are probably 3,000,000 in insurable position and in posi- 
tion to be benefited by the full life policy. Now there are twenty-three— 
it may be an audacious thing to say it, but I think it can be truly said, 
that there are twenty-three—actual life insurance companies in the United 
States. How few realize what this means! There is no man in the busi- - 
ness who has rational warrant to assume that he surely will not fail ; there 
is no person well-to-do to-day who is absolutely sure against want next 
year. Yet there are twenty-three opportunities for a named $1000 or a 
named $10,000, or any named thousands, to be sure, sure when the time 
comes for it to come, be the time near or remote. Gentlemen of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association, the argument to the understand- 
ing, the incentive to the motive which actuates the will that enforces the 
act that consummates the beneficence in each individual case, is your 
work and ours. May we labor together in the spirit of this meeting, and 
be helpful to one another as helping to build up the wonder of this 
wondrous goodness. 


George N. Carpenter read a carefully prepared paper on “(Life Insur- 
ance as a Profession,” from which we extract : 


° 

As professional life stands for catholicity and mental development, 
our business asserts its rights for recognition because, to make the sub- 
ject of life insurance interesting to those we solicit requires a freshness 
in the manner of speaking, as well as an appeal to business arguments. 
It is necessary to be able to inspire the higher sentiments of life ; to make 
the emotions bubble into assent, or portray the demands of duty or picture 
the blessings which life insurance may bring to dear ones when shadows 
fall across human hearts. He who succeeds best in these must know 
well the influences which govern and control human nature. This de- 
mands the greatest study of mankind, which is man himself. In elevat- 
ing our business to the dignity of a profession, we are indebted to the 
insurance journalists as most powerful allies. The insurance press, as a 
whole, has written ina lofty spirit. Its criticisms have been frank and 
worthy. It has spoken in a sentiment which has touched the nobler in- 
stincts, and it has demanded that equity and justice ‘should characterize 
all the legislation of the States. It has commended just plans and con- 
demned what was wrong. Its warnings have thundered in the ears of 
dishonest managers, and it has been a bulwark in defense of legitimate 
underwriting. Its words of wisdom have educated the people at large, as 
well as the active laborers in the field, and the solicitor goes forth with an 
understanding of his business to reinforce that natural ability with which 
Providence has endowed him. The solicitor must obtain insurance 
knowledge if he would hold fast his influence, and the people must feel 
confidence in his judgment, as the army rests in the ability and skill of its 
general. 

We, as workers in the field, unite with you gentlemen of the insur- 
ance press to advance the great interests of life insurance. From your 
observations on the mountain-tops you signal to us of the dangers ahead, 
as well as point to opportunities which lie at our feet. We return to you 
our greetings and encouraging words of appreciation to strengthen you in 
your positions. The influences are reciprocal and the intimacy should 
strengthen our respect and enthusiasm for and our devotion to the work 
we have at heart. Then worthy results will follow and be recognized as 
truly as when we see the thirsty sun drink up the moisture from the 
ground and send back the grateful showers, or the hungry earth receive 
the seed and give back the waving fields of grain and the autumnal har- 
vests. 


At the close of the meeting The Journalists Association presented a 
resolution commending the work of the Boston Life Underwriters and 
pledging the support of its members to encourage the building up of 
similar associations in other cities. 





High Dwelling Houses in New York. 
THERE is no immediate prospect of the passage of the bill regulating the 
height of dwelling houses in New York. The fate of the bill has been 
rendered very doubtful by the injudicious support it has received. The 
measure should have been advocated on grounds the reasonableness of 
which none could have denied. Dwelling houses in this city should not 
be raised beyond a certain height when the fire department declares that 
water cannot be effectively used in extinguishing fires above that limit. 
The safety of the city demands that the height of houses shall be kept 
within reach of the firemen. It is a question of saving life as well as 
property, and in that simple form everybody understands it. Had the 
friends of the bill planted themselves on that solid reason its opponents 
would have little to say against it. No one will dispute the competency 
of the fire department to advise upon this subject. There is no pretense 
that the towering apartment houses which men find it profitable to build 
in this city are thoroughly fireproof in the only sense accepted by the in- 
surance companies. Even those which most nearly approach the fireproof 
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standard are highly combustible in the upper or attic story and the roof. 
To that part of the structures the firemen cannot easily gain access by 
ladders and cannot force the water through hose in effective streams. 
Many of these houses are isolated or rise far above adjoining buildings, 
so that the firemen cannot operate upon them from any point of vantage 
near by. Fires occurring at such inaccessible heights would be left to 
burn themselves out, and in a high wind would scatter showers and 
brands and sparks over the roofs below them, far and near. These are 
substantial objections. Human life and the safety of the whole city 
should not be put in jeopardy to please a few propertyowners who wish 
to make the most productive use of their real estate. The height of 
dwellings should be limited for the same good reason that the construc- 
tion of wooden houses in the fire districts is forbidden by law. But un- 
fortunately the champions of the bill made statements regarding the 
alleged unhealthiness of such houses which provoked the denial of phy- 
sicians. Some doctors of large experience have asserted that the great 
apartment houses are healthier than common dwellings, because their 
sanitary arrangements are better, because they have elevators which save 
aged and infirm people the fatigue of climbing stairs, and because in the 
higher stories there is a flood of sunshine, and the air is pure and sweet. 
Other physicians take opposite views. But when doctors disagree, how 
shall legislators decide? It was a mistake to attack the apartment houses 
as promoters of sickness among their inmates or those of neighboring 
dwellings without statistics of proof. It may be true ia a general way 
that these lofty edifices injuriously affect the health of persons in other 
houses by cutting off some of their light and air. But this has not been 
demonstrated by facts, whereas there is no doubt whatever that the fire 
risks of the city are measurably increased by the construction of dwellings 
whose upper stories are beyond the reach of the firemen. If the present 
legislature fails to pass the bill, it should be presented to the next one 
with more tact and with the one unanswerable argument we have men- 
tioned. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

THERE is no company that is more definite in details and more conserva- 
tive in its promises as set forth in the policy contract than the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. There are no attempts at deception or 
misrepresentation, but the results to be expected are plainly printed and 
guaranteed in the policy. Especially is this true of the new form of 
policy issued by the Connecticut Mutual. In such policies the expecta- 
tions are guaranteed as results and made a part of the contract. It has 
been to the discredit of certain life companies in particular, and to the in- 
jury of the system in general, that visionary estimates of policy results 
have been made by agents to induce patronage, when little idea was ever 
held that such supposed expectations could be realized. To the credit of 
the Connecticut Mutual let it be said that its assumptions have been 
eminently conservative, and no promises have been made to the insured 
which have not or will not be redeemed. In the company’s new contract, 
the figures are plainly set forth for different periods, showing the premium 
paid up to such date, the contribution to the reserve, the part of the pre- 
mium used for mortality and expenses, the amount for which the policy 
is already paid up as guaranteed by the reserve held, the amount 
of contribution to the reserve returnable in cash, and the average net cost 
if surrendered for cash, at various dates. These estimates are based on 
scientific calculations, and are plainly and understandingly printed in the 
policy. The computations are made without regard to surplus or divi- 
dends, and if the interest realized upon the invested reserve exceeds three 
per cent, or mortality and expenses are less than that assumed, there wil! 
be a surplus to distribute in dividends. The past experience of the com- 
pany has shown an average of dividends to premiums for a long series of 
years of more than thirty-five per cent, the average interest earning in the 
last ten years having exceeded six per cent, and the assumed rate of mor- 
tality has never been reached. 

Asa life company conducted to dispense money to policyholders, the 
Connecticut Mutual has been a great success, and practical results place 
it in the front rank among its competitors. In its thirty-nine years of ex- 
istence this company has paid to policyholders $112,253,250, it holds 
$52,217,750 invested for the benefit of policyholders, making a total of 
$164,471,000 paid to and held for policyholders. In the same time, the 
amounts received from policyholders aggregate $137,558,478, so that the 
net gain to policyholders, after paying all expenses, amounts to $26,912,522» 








or 19.6 percent. There is no life company that can make a better show. 
ing ; in some respects no company can make a showing so good, The 
company is conducted with the evident purpose of making money for its 
policyholders and promptly meeting policy claims when they become 
dae, and this the officers have steadily kept in view up to the present time, 





Sickness Insurance in Germany. 
Tue following are the principal provisions of the act for insuring German 
workmen, which went into force recently : 

The insurance is to be carried out by means of a common fund placed 
under the control of the State, in the benefits of which not only workmen, 
but clerks, etc., are to participate when their salaries do not exceed $1.60 
per day. Itis compulsory upon all workmen or clerks who do not already 
belong to a communal fund, a mutual aid society, or some properly con. 
stituted local fund, to join the common fund. 

Employers are bound to give notice within a fortnight to the managers 
of the common or local fund of all workmen who leave their employ and 
of all who enter; in case of neglect to do this, the employer becomes 
responsible for the whole expenses of the illness, and is liable in addition 
to a fine of $25. 

Employers who make false returns of their workmen’s wages, with a 
view to evading the act, or who try by any other means to put obstacles 
in the way of their insurance by the common or local fund, render them. 
selves liable to a fine of $75. 

The employer must pay over the premium to the fund, but his actual 
share comes only to one-third, the balance, which is the contribution 
proper of the workman, being retained by the employer out of the wages, 

The benefits receivable from the fund in case of sickness are medical 
treatment, medicine, linen, and other necessaries; and in case of in. 
capacity for work, and beginning from the third day of illness, the payment 
to the insured of half the usual wages paid in the district up to the thirteenth 
week of illness. At the option of the managers of the fund, the patient 
can be treated in a hospital ; in this case, if he has any relations dependent 
upon him, these latter will receive, for living purposes, half what the 
workman himself would have had. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the insurance premium is not to exceed 
one-half per cent of the average wages of the locality, but it can in case of 
necessity be fixed as high as two per cent. Another provision applies to 
workwomen, and insures their receiving a provision from the last days of 
their being enceinte to the close of the fifth week after the birth of the child, 
In case of the death of a member, his heirs or executors receive for funeral 
and mourning expenses a suin equal to twenty times the amount of the 
local weekly salary. 





Marine Insurance Decision. 

It has been recently decided that a note given for the payment of marine 
insurance premiums is not and cannot bea lien upon the vessel, In the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of New York, 
Judge Coxe recently rendered a decision of considerable importance to 
vessel owners, marine underwriters and proctors in admiralty gener- 
ally. The question was whether or no a note given for a premium can be 
considered a lien upon a vessel. The Canadian barge Waubaushene was 
insured in Crosby & Dimick’s agency for $5700, policies being placed in 
the Thames & Mersey and State of Pennsylvania. The premium amounted 
to $384.75, and a note for that amount was given by the owner and in- 
dorsed by others, payable in six months. The policies provided that the 
note should be a lien upon the vessel. The note was not paid, and the 
insurance companies libeled the boat. The lower courts have twice de 
cided in favor of the underwriters, but the opinion rendered by Judge 
Coxe reverses their decisions. The following is an abstract of the 
opinion : 

The argument against the lien seems to me to have the most weight. 
That the contract of insurance upon a ship in its nature is maritime is 00 
longer an open question. It is, however, a contract for the personal in- 
demnity of the insured. The credit is given to him and not to the ship. 
The principle upon which the law recognizes a lien for necessaries is that 
the ship may thus be enabled to engage in the competitions of commerce. 
Security is given the material man, it is true, but the chief benefit isto 
the ship. It enables her to sail. A contract of insurance in no way aids 
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the ship. She sails no better and no faster because of the insurance. It 
uts no steam in her boilers and no wind in her sails. Insured and un- 
peat vessels are tussed alike by the tempest, and alike are liable to ‘‘ the 
peril of waters, wind and rocks.” Indeed, there are those uncharitable 
enough to assert that a liberal insurance on a vessel does not tend to 
make the master and crew more diligent in guarding against danger or 
more obstinate in refusing to abandon her to her fate. It is argued with 
considerable force that the contract is frequently one for an indemnity 
against partial as well as total loss, and contains numerous provisions 
for repairs, salvage, etc. But these provisions are incidental to the main 
agreement, are often optional with underwriters, and are inserted for their 
benefit rather than for that of the insured. The advantage to the vessel 
is in the future, and depends upon many remote contingencies. It is in 
this respect different from every other service to which a privilege at- 
taches. Ifinsurance were regarded by the admiralty as essential for the 
proper equipment of the ship, would not the ship’s husband and master 
have been permitted to contract for it? Yet neither can do this, though 
both have the right generally to bind the ship for the necessaries. 

Again, unless distinguishable in some way from maritime privileges in 
general, the lien, if established, must cover the entire ship, and not 
alone the insurer’s interest. It must proceed upon the theory that the 
credit of the ship is pledged. It must be a lien enabling its holder to 
seize and’ sell the ship wherever found. It must follow the proceeds 
wherever they may be. But all who have an interest in the ship may in- 
sure—part owners, lien holders and mortgagees. Upon the principle of 
law, should the owner of a twentieth part be permitted to create a lien 
upon the other nineteen-twentieths, because he is in default to the under- 
writers for the risks they have run on his behalf? A case might easily be 
imagined where the insurers could seize a ship and sell her, or cause 
great loss, upon aclaim for premiums upon a policy issued to a lien 
holder or mortgagee. Parties having interests of this character ought not 
to be permitted to protect themselves at the expense of the ship. And 
yet, if the principle is once admitted, upon what theory can they be ex- 
cluded? Unless the ship is benefited the ship should not pay. 

Another objection is the almost absolute impossibility of ascertaining 
the existence of the incumbrance. The courts do not and ought not to 
favor secret liens. They should not be extended. And yet the most 
diligent inquiry might fail to discover liens of this character. This is not 
true to the same extent of other maritime privileges. An examination of 
the ship or inquiries addressed to her master and crew wiil in almost 
every instance reveal her liabilities, But what method of investigation 
would enable a proposed purchaser or charterer to discover, for instance, 
that alien existed in favor of a foreign insurance company for a policy 
issued to a former part owner? 

The interests of the underwriters can be fully protected without the 
lien, and it is thought that no sound reasoning drawn from the law mari- 
time can be invoked in its favor, but, on the contrary, its establishment 
will lead to confusion and often to injustice, without corresponding ad- 
vantage, 


The exceptions of respondent are sustained. 





A New Departure in Marine Insurance. 
A step has been taken by one of the great mutual marine insurance 
organizations of the North of England, according to The London Engineer, 
which may prove of the utmost importance in regard to the future of 
steamshipping. The Tyne and Wear Steamship Insurance Association 
has passed a resolution which is to the effect that a minimum number of 
men shall be assigned to each vessel, having regard to the size and type 
of the ship, and to the trade in which she is employed. If an insured 
vessel be sent to sea with a smaller number than that so assigned to her 
and agreed upon at the commencement of the policy, the vessel shall ‘‘ be 
deemed unseaworthy, and no insurance shall be paid in the event of loss, 
where Such loss shall have been directly attributable to undermanning.” 
It 1s a resolution that points to a new departure in marine insurance—one 
in which the insurers will claim to have more to say as to the number and 
classes of the crew, as well as the condition and trade of the vessel. It 
‘8a step that has been cautiously taken, and one that in all probability 
will be largely followed up, though it can scarcely be expected that it will 
be put into practice without a little friction. In the insurance of steam- 





Ships there is need for the steps forward being cautiously taken, because. 


it is certain that only now is the experience being reaped which should be 
the basis of all new departures in shipping. The insurance clube are the 
best judges of what is needed from time to time, though it is possible 
that—as with all other bodies—they will need a little pressure now and 
again to enable the conservative element to be overcome and the forward 
step to be taken. There is great need for the reduction of the cost of 
steamship insurance, and to effect this safely and without hurt, it must be 
slowly and cautiously done, and the fruits of experience must show what 
is needful, and when is the best time to put it into practice. We believe 
that the step now taken by some of the Northern insurance associations— 
for others are following in the track—will be beneficial, and will tend to 
lessen loss in the future, because it is based, not upon theory only, but 
upon the teachings of experience. 





What is Known of the Cholera. 


THE most valuable summary yet published of what is now known to phy- 
sicians in regard to the origin, progress and treatment of the cholera, has 
just been issued in pamphlet form by Dr. Frank H. Hamilton. The 
author first gives a detailed account of the cholera as it appeared at Sus- 
pension Bridge in 1854—an outbreak which he had the opportunity of 
watching closely in person—and then sums up the results of the most re- 
cent observations and researches of European and American scientists. 
Of this summary our space allows us to give only the main points. 

First—We have no positive knowledge of the existence of a specific 
cholera germ. Koch thought he had found one in the comma bacillus, 
but the most recent experiments do not verify his theory. 

Second—It is not certain that cholera is propagated by the excreta of 
diseased persons. The infecting material may possibly hereafter be found 
in the blood or tissues of the body, in the breath, or in some other secre- 
tions than the intestinal. 

Third—The cholera germ or infecting material, whatever it is, may be 
conveyed from place to place by clothing, by articles of food, by water, or, 
for at least a mile or two, by the air. 

Fourth—The conditions requisite to render the inoculation of cholera 
by the ordinary methods effective are all those conditions which cause, or 
co-exist with, disturbance of the natural secretions of the alimentary canal, 
including fear and other depressing emotions ; the presence in the bowels 
of undigested, fermented, putrefying, or of other acrid ingesta ; deteriora- 
tion of the air habitually inhaled, from personal filth, and from overcrowd- 
ing in ill-ventilated apartments; inhalation of the air from putrefying 
masses of vegetable or animal matter, from stagnant pools of water, or 
from soils freshly exposed ; and, finally, the concurrence of a warm and 
moist condition of the atmosphere. 

Of all the conditions enumerated as favoring the germination of the 
cholera germ, none are probably so efficient as the inhalation of the vapor 
arising from a freshly-exposed soil, especially if it contains decaying 
vegetable matter, and the concurrence of a humid state of the atmosphere 
with an elevated temperature. 

Persons living on low ground are especially subject to the disease, It 
has never appeared on high ground, and will not spread to it. This has 
been shown in numerous instances. A sandy soil is much safer, even if 
low, than one underlaid with a clay substratum. 

An example of the effect of excavation in an alluvial soil containing some 
decaying vegetable matter was furnished in Buffalo in 1852. Cholera was 
existent in some parts of the city ina mild form. A ditch was opened in 
Ellicott street, one of the healthiest parts of the city, one Monday. Dur- 
ing the next two days there were nineteen cases of cholera and nine 
deaths. On Wednesday the ditch was closed, and thereafter no new 
cases occurred, 

Fifth—No specific has yet been discovered for the treatment of cholera, 
Experience has shown, however, that if taken in time it can be controlled. 
The best remedies are those used in ordinary diarrhoea and cholera 
morbus. Dr. Hamilton recommends opium and absolute rest, the former 
to be taken in a solid form, in doses of from half a grain to a grain, every 
three or four hours until the diarrhoea is restrained. Its use should not 
be stopped suddenly, nor should it be taken so long and so often as to 
narcotize the patient immoderately, 

Sixth—An excellent effect is often produced by promptly removing the 
patient from unfavorable to favorable atmospheric and telluric (depending 
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upon the earth and its condition) influences, Such a removal will not 
cause an epidemic in that healthy region to which the patient is taken. 

How much sanitary measures will do to suppress the disease soon after 
it has appeared, is shown by the record of the outbreak that occurred at 
Blackwell’s Island eighteen years ago. On the rst of August there were 
twenty-nine new cases and ten deaths at the workhouse ; on the 2d there 
were thirty-three new cases and fourteen deaths. Important sanitary 
changes were then made, and in four days the epidemic was virtually at 
an end, 

These are facts and suggestions that people will do well to bear in mind 
until next summer, at least. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Lebanon, IIl., has organized a fire department. 

—Uxbridge, Mass., has 4000 inhabitants, and no fire department. 

—H. D. Penfield of Chicago, general agent of the Washington Life, met 
with a sad bereavement last week in the death of his youngest son, a 
bright lad of about sixteen, 


—Morris Franklin of Chicago, for some years past assistant general 
agent of the Niagara of New York, has resigned and has, we understand, 
accepted a responsible position with the Sun of London. 

—Ralph N. Trimingham and Miss Carrie J. Goodwillie, both of 
Chicago, were married on April 16. Mr. Trimingham is the secretary 
of the Fire Underwriters’ Exchange of Chicago, and his many friends 
among the underwriters join THE SPECTATOR in good wishes for the future 
happiness and prosperity of Mr. and Mrs, Trimingham. 

—The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company has selected as 
successor to the late Orville Cronkhite, the former State agent for Illineis, 
Charles B. Cleveland, who has for the past seventeen years been Mr. 
Cronkhite’s right-hand man. Mr. Cleveland’s long acquaintance with 
the business of the office renders him well qualified to assume the respon- 
sibilities of his new position. 

—The Firemans Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco has made 
a division of its Eastern field, placing under the management of Charles 
W. Kellogg of Boston the portion comprising New England and the 
Middle States, which will hereafter be known as the Eastern department, 
while the remainder will continue to report to Mr. Chard at Chicago, 
whose field will be known as the Central department. Mr. Kellogg will 
have headquarters at Boston. 


—A correspondent at Savannah claims ‘‘ that the water supply in that 
city is second to but few of the cities of the country in efficiency for fire 
purposes and all other purposes. The water mains have been improved 
by the addition of larger pipes within the past year, and the pressure 
greatly increased. This statement of the truth in this matter is beyond 
question, and the proofs easily obtained by addressing the authorities, 
the chief of the fire department or any others.” 

—Wnm. E. Rollo, the veteran underwriter of Chicago, has admitted to 
partnership in his general agency of the Girard of Philadelphia, his son, 
Wm. F. Rollo, and in the future the general agency will be conducted 
under the firm name of Wm. E. Rollo & Son. Wm. F. Rollo has for some 
years been a partner in the local agency and will continue to retain his 
interest therein, his new responsibilities and emoluments simply being a 
reward and_promotion for services well and intelligently rendered in the 
past. ” 

—During the past week, W. C. Johnston, Jr., of the firm of Johnston 
& Pitman, managers of the United States Life Insurance Company at 
Boston, entered the service of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. 
Johnston becomes general agent of the Equitable for Massachusetts, 
making his headquarters at Boston. Luther G, Pitman continues as 
manager of the United States Life, and in taking sole control will put 
forth all his energies in the interest of the company. Messrs. Johnston 
and Pitman are active and zealous life underwriters and have a good 
future before them. 

—The following is from La Semaine: ‘‘An insurance agent has sent out 
a circular to a number of merchants, in which he states that he will give 
them, no matter in what company they insure, fire or life, the totality of 
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the commission given to brokers, He even offers other advantages and 
special combinations. We must own we see such an enterprise with a 
certain amount of uneasiness. The commissions accorded agents, despite 
the successive increases that the companies have given, owing to compe. 
tition, will soon be insufficient from the demands of customers, Ang 
yet there are limits that cannot be overstepped. Here is a real danger for 
the insurance business. The remedy is plain. The companies have only 
to come together and institute a more rational system of remunerating the 
agents for giving commissions.” 


—One day last week we received from the dead letter office at Washing. 
ton a copy of The Insurance Year Book for 1880, addressed to P, E, 
of the Sovereign Insurance Company, Montreal, Can. The book was 
sent to Montreal in July, 1880, nearly five years ago, and the person ad. 
dressed not having been found, it became an international peripatetic 
tramp. The peculiarity of the thing is the exceeding promptness with 
which the Canadian government has returned this itinerant book. It was 
received at the Montreal post-office July 7, 1880, and a month ago was 
sent to the dead letter office at Washington. 


—Many accidents and explosions of benzine and petroleum ether are 
every week recorded in the foreign press. A short while ago, a large 
factory was totally destroyed by a benzine explosion in Griinberg, Silesia, 
and barely was the place of disaster cold when another like frightful ac. 
cident was announced tohave taken place in Freiberg, Silesia. The latest 
disaster of the kind is the explosion caused by the refilling of a barrel of 
petroleum ether in the very large ethereal oil factory of Schimmel & Co,, 
in Leipzig. The building was entirely consumed, and several of the 
factory hands were seriously and one fatally hurt. 


—The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company has gained a 
reputation for the artistic methods pursued by its managers in advertising 
the company, We have received from M. Bennett, Jr., the American 
manager, copies of a picture of Abbotsford, the stately home of Sir Walter 
Scott on the silvery Tweed. The picture represents an autumn scene, 
highly illumined, and is a fit production to receive circulation by the 
Scottish Union, Sir Walter Scott having been the first president of that 
company and occupied the chair at four annual general meetings. ‘At the 
left hand upper corner is given a portrait of Scott. The work was done 
in Edinburgh. 

—After a long and excited debate, at Hartford, Conn., on the 15th inst,, 
the House of Representatives passed a bill under which assessment insur 
ance companies of other States may do business in Connecticut, if their 
condition is satisfactory to the State insurance department. Any company 
may be suspended which fails to pay the full amount of death claims, An 
amendment requiring $25,000 deposit by each company as a guarantee 
fund was rejected. The object of the bill is to further reciprocity between 
Connecticut and other States, especially New York and Massachusetts, 
having similar insurance companies. The House also passed, by eighty- 
one to sixty-seven, a bill prescribing a standard fire insurance policy, and 
providing that mere errors in applications shall not operate to prevent 
collection of claims. 


—A small fire recently in the St. Andrew's tenement, in a suburb of 
Boston, was caused in the following remarkable manner: An unusually 
hot fire in a patent parlor grate stove melted the solder securing the end 
piece of the ornamental brass rod which extends over the stove doot, 
The piece immediately dropped off and the resin with which the rod was 
filled to prevent its denting ignited, ran out and set fire to the rug and 
curtains. Fortunately, the tenants were in the room at the time and ex- 
tinguished the flames before any serious damage was done. Had it been 
in the dead of night, the result would undoubtedly have been a heavy 
loss of life and property. When there is so much fireproof material with 
which such rods could be filled, it must be due to intense stupidity that 
such an incendiary article as resin should be used. 


—A new form of insurance has lately come to notice in title insurance. 
New York now has its Title Guarantee and Trust Company, Boston has 
its Real Estate Title Insurance Company, the Real Estate Title Insurance 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia was organized about eight years ago 
and thé Maryland Title Insurance and Trust Company of Baltimore is of 
still older date. “Speaking of the New York company, The Baltimore 
Underwriter remarks that it authorizes trustees and others disposing of 
real estate at public sale to offer a policy of title insurance with each lot 
sold, without cost to the purchaser, Some sales of this kind recently t 
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ported in the New York daily papers have attracted widespread attention. 
In ‘one case, for example, 222 lots were sold to ninety purchasers, for 
which a single examination and set of searches, instead of ninety exam- 


jnations, answered the purpose of sellers and buyers, to the manifest 


profit of both. 

—The venerable emperor of Germany has, in several messages read by 
him at the time of opening the Reichstag, from November 17, 1881, for- 
ward, recommended the establishment of insurances against old age and 
invalidity, to become branches of the sickness and accident insurances 
(State institutions). Our German exchanges have noticed that nothing 
has been said about them this year. After mature deliberation and in- 
quiry, both the emperor and Prince Bismarck must have come to the 
conclusion that such institutions can never be fostered by the State, and 
that they will be live and remunerative concerns only when in the hands 
of keen business men, who know how to manipulate their affairs for all 
they are worth. Paternal governments are good enough as far as they go, 
but the insurance business clearly does not belong to them. 

—The Ancient Order of Foresters still retains its position as the largest 
friendly society in the world. The official statistics, just completed by 
Mr. Shawcross, the permanent secretary, show that on the Ist of January 
last the order numbered 633,288 benefit and 13,971 honorary members. 
These figures show a net increase during last year of 24,069 benefit and 
378 honorary members. The latter include 8 bishops, 29 peers, 6 judges 
and 227 members of Parliament. During last year 58,449 benefit members 
joined the order, but 29,158 left for different causes and 6468 died. On 
the 1st of January the court funds amounted to £3,198,417, and the dis- 
trict funds to £385,748, making together £3,584,165. The juvenile 
societies in connection with the order at the same date numbered 58,777 
members, with £66,776 funds, showing an increase last year of 5164 mem- 
bers and of £5ror in funds. 

—We have heard firemen say that, if there were no fires there would be 
no need of firemen, and they would, therefore, want for work. Were it 
possible to overcome the occurrence of fires altogether, the millions of 
dollars saved from the flames each year would be invested in industries 
that would employ the entire army of firemen one hundred fold over. 
And this thought is applicable to all laboring men. But no matter how 
much care might be exercised to guard against fire, some will always oc- 
cur, and firemen need not hesitate in exercising caution to prevent prop- 
erty from catching fire. No true fireman would care to see a building 
take fire so that he can aid in extinguishing the blaze and distinguishing 
himself. Professionally firemen are supposed to encourage fire preven- 
tion as well as fire extinguishment ; and as private citizens their interests 
call for the exercise of care in guarding against the occurrence of fire. 

—M. took out a policy of insurance on merchandise in his store in New 
Haven, Conn., in which there was a provision that if the property insured 
was sold or transferred or any change took place in the title or posses- 
sion, without the consent of the insurers, the policy should become void. 
During the running of the policy M. entered into a partnership agreemeat 
with N. to conduct the same business, and before the fire which destroyed 
the goods there had been added, by purchase, to the stock goods to the val- 
ue of $77,000, and sales to the amount of$59,000 had been made. The books 
of M. as a sole trader had been closed, and new books had been opened, 
merchandise bought and sold and the business advertised and conducted 
in the name of the partnership. The case, Muller vs. Atlantic Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, was on trial reserved for the consideration 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, where judgment was di- 
rected for the defendant. Judge Pardee, in the opinion, said : ‘‘ Upon the 
execution of the partnership agreement, the title to the merchandise in the 
storecontributed by M. to the concern instantly vested in M. and N. jointly. 
They become joint owners thereof and of all additions thereto, and joint 
debtors therefor. Each had an interest in every parcel and in the whole ; in 
each was the right to joint possession and care, and the right of disposi- 
tion for the uses of the firm; and the name of each became necessary to 
“y Suit for the recovery of the price. When the plaintiff, after the de- 
livery of the policy, executed the partnership agreement, he invested N. 
with a partner’s title to it, and so did precisely that which he agreed 
none make void the contract of insurance. For the company had made 

the continuance of the life of that contract dependant upon this—namely, 
- ny entire burden of ownership, of caring for the property as owner, 

uld be and remain upon the plaintiff; had forbidden him, under 
Penalty of forfeiture of his right to indemnity, to share his ownership 





with a stranger to the contract ; had refused to insure this property cared 
for as owner by a stranger ; had refused to owe any duty to a stranger; 
to come under any obligation to indemnify him for loss,” 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—St. John, N. B., had eighty fires during 1884. The losses amounted 
to $35,780. 

—The loss by fire in Hamilton, Ont., during the year 1884 was 
$60,090.70. 

—Philadel phia had 881 fires last year. The losses were $2,254,412.66, 
exceeding the losses of any year since 1874, excepting 1882. 


—The water-works at Columbus, O., need a complete overhauling. 
The city has plenty of water, but the supply pipes are small. 

—The common council of Yonkers, N. Y., will petition the legislature 
for a special act empowering them to raise $20,000 by taxation, for the purpose of 
improving their fire department. 

—Chief Brierly of Pawtucket, R. I., reports twenty-six alarms of fire 
during the past year, with a total loss of $89,911.18, on which there was paid:an in- 
surance of only $21,857.56; $67,260.82 was lost at one fire, that at Cottrell's lumber 
yard. 

—The people of San Luis Potosi are calling on the council to furnish 
fire extinguishing apparatus. The frequency of disastrous conflagrations makes 
the plea a most reasonable one. It is not long since that Jose Lazaro lost a fortune 
in smoke when his store burned up. 


—Wausau, Wis., has contracted for a system of water-works ; $90,000 
in city bonds, bearing five per cent interest, are to be taken by the company ; 
$10,000, or the balance, is to be placed on the tax roll of the present year, and the 
remainder to be cared for in the future. 


—Underwriters are to visit Milford, Mass., ‘and examine the 
efficiency of the fire department, as well as the water supply, relative to an asked- 
for decrease of insurance rates. It is understood a reduction will be made anyway 
if the town will adopt a telegraph fire alarm system. 


—The eighth annual report of Chief Samuel N. Evans of Pittsburgh 
shows that there were 507 fires in that city last year, with a loss of $332,333; in- 
surance loss, $300,636. ‘The fire department owns 13 engines, 16 hose carriages, 
13 hook and ladder trucks, 57 horses, 2900 feet of cotton hose. 


—We have received the annual report for 1884 of Chief John M. Hill 
of Concord, N. H. The fire losses for the past year amounted to $315,971.60. 
The fire department has 175 members, four steamers, four hose companies, one 
hook and ladder truck. The expenditures for the past year were $12,385.31. 


—The annual report of the Buffalo Fire Department shows a total 
number of fires of 364; loss on buildings and contents, $173,375; total insurance, 
$1,547,003. With the exception of the burning of the Jewett barrel factory, Buffalo 
had no serious fire in 1884. The department is generally regarded as highly 
efficient. 


—In view of the disastrous conflagration which occurred in Galena, III., 
lately and the insufficiency of the apparatus in use for extinguishing fires, the Board 
of Aldermen are canvassing the propriety of introducing water-works in the city. 
They have appointed a committee to investigate and report as to the best system, 
with its cost, etc. 


—Judge Lawrence, first comptroller of the treasury, has emitted another 
of his luminous opinions. It is that the word ‘‘ firemen" in a law affecting the fire 
department referred only to the six men who are employed as stokers. As the local 
law requires the police to let none but firemen approach a conflagratior., they will 
be obliged, under the comptroller’s decision, to keep outside of the lines all the men 
employed to extinguish fires and admit inside the lines only the six men employed 
to keep fires burning by adding fuel. 


—Regarding the discussion that is going on as to whether or not there 
is any special merit in hand grenades as fire extinguishers, a Columbus, O., paper 
says that the county commissioners took a notion the other day, in view of the fre- 
quent fires in that city, to purchase a supply of hand grenades to protect the county 
offices against a conflagration. Recently one of the grenades in a room in the of- 
fice of the clerk of the court exploded and was shattered into smithereens, Pieces 
of glass made deep impressions wherever they struck, indicating that it was lucky 
that there was no one in the room at the time. For a short time the boys thought 
that dynamiters were at work right here in our midst. After the scare wore off a 
little, the grenades were carefully removed to a place where they can explode with- 
out danger of injuring anybody. It is now thought best about the county offices to 
risk property rather than life. At least this is the view the officials take of it. Simi- 
lar spontaneous and unexpected explosions of grenades have occurred in this vicin- 
ity, much to the disgust of persons whose clothing and portable property were 
Saturated with the unpleasant liquid. 
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5° 1,000,000 | 156.73 |*Jam..'85| 5 |Feb. 23,85) 125 Firemens, Dayton 20 250,000 | 113.82 |t Jan.,’8 : 
10 200,000} 431.94 |*Jan. "85 5 |Junes,'83| 225 Fisemens. + “angie 35 gooceo | 958.07 pena 6 = 
Franklin, Philadelphia. .-. 100 400,000 | 00.38 |t Jan., ’85 
5° 200,000] 152.67 So 785 5, |Mar. ap bape German, Pittsburg a a aad 50 200,000} 141.02 Fea 3 oa 
35 200,000 | 225.53 |tJan..'85| 736 |April 8,85) 156 Girard d M., ep hiladeiphia eased 100 300,000] 280.46 |*Jan.,’85| 5 300 
100 200,000 | 109.31 |* Jan. "sg 3 |Dec.24,84| 07% | Hartford, ppcacemmaanaat too | 1,950,000| 108.35 |* = "85 | 10 | a0 
15 150,000] 172.24 |*Jan., 85 5 |Jan. 7.'85) 105 Home Mutual, San Francisco.......| 100 300,000] 18360 |t¢ Jan.,’85| x 145 
* ’ ’ 
50 | 1,000,000] 145.94 |*Jan.,’85 5 Jan. 9.°85| 127% | Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |* ‘8s| 10 
10° 3,000,000 | 138.06 K- ’ B5 5 re — 185 = Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 A ‘ge ‘ = 
50 $00,000 | 100.50 a ¥» 83 3 Ane. 34, 85 57% | Mavuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000} 136.27 |* lose 85] 4 146 
30 200,010 | 232.72 |"Mare 85) 5 Pr. 15,'85) 125% Mechanics, Philadelphia pbiidteieoed 25 250,000 | 136.68 |* fen 5] 4 | 156 
Mercantile Cleveland.........----- 20 200,000] 118.43 | Jan.,'85 2% 10 
- seen —e olen” 5 . ah a re “a Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000 | 143.15 |*Nov.,’84 5 138 
140. hl a ’ 
roo | tsojo00| rartg |*Jan.,'85| 4 |Mar. 4'85| 80% | Merchants, Newark ncaccccccccce| Ss | gooteoo | 18658 ;is 
50 300,000} 124.50 |*Jan.,"85| 5 |Apr.15,°85| 105 Michigan F. and M., Detroit...-.-.- 5° 200,000} 120.52 oe 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass a... . 300 100,000} 105.89 | Jan.,’85| 5 |Sep.13.’84) 120 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -- 200,coo| 427.86 |*Jan.,’85| 5 as 
Manuf’rs and maiawne. 100 200,000] 153.54 |tJam.,’85/ 2 |Nov.12,'84) 112 National. Hartford....--<-~-<---.. 100 | 1,000,000} 142.57 |*Jan..’85| § | 112 
Mechanics -. s° 250,000] 1 0.35 |*Jan., 85 5 |Mar. 7, "85 | 82% | Neptune F. and M., Boston....--.- 100 "300,000 116.13 |*Apr.,’85| 3 100 
Mercantile -.. 5° 200,000 107.69 |* Jan. 1'85 3 Dec.24,'84 63 Newark, Newark... Pe Se ae ves 250,000 219.15 Jan., ’83 to 135 
’ New Hampshire, Manchester....-.. 100 500,000] 142.81 |*Jan..’85 4 140 
Merchants -....---..---- 5° 200,000 | 153.17 at: 1785} § |Dec. 24,’84] 100 North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000] 123.79 |*Oct.,'84| 5 15 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 148.81 s jan. "85| 5 | Jan. 13,/85| 165 Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000] 135.65 | Jan.,’85 5 135 
Montauk........---..--- 5° 200,000 | 127.24 - jan. 185 5 |Mar. 2 85 106% | Orient, Hartford.......-.. -------- 100 1,000,000} 157.34 |*July,’83 4 8s 
Nassau...--------------- 5° 900,000 | 193-4! Jan., 35 5 July 30,'84) 145 Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 400,000 | 325.44 ieee 84 5 210 
National ...............-. 37% 200,000} 128.05 |*Jan. »785 4 Feb. 25,'85| 86% 1 Pittsburgh...-...- aaa yj tr |*July,’8 12 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000 | 184.92 |*Jam.,°85| © {April 1,’85| r4r omer — von Wed ca amen = pe nd Pp Islan : : 18 
Bee Pak Fe] S| SRE] SER lonecec| ¢ [foncszresl “G2 | Ebene, Hesttent-------------- = | “aunt see i 3% | 19 
CW FOKK Five..22----.- . ’ rescott 90M. osasaccnseaesecece 100 200,000] 107.79 mn + a 100 
. ° P | Providence-Washington, Providence; 50 490,000] 105.27 |*July, 83 4 104 
5° 500,000 | 166.29 |*Jan., 162 5 |Mar. 2,'85] 124) | Reading, Reading..............-.- 10 250,000 | 137.16 \* ma. el « 140 
25 350,000 | 124.88 sApr.,'8 3 Mar. 23.785 III Security, New Haven. 5° 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan., 785 4 100 
25 200,000} 269.31 $ jan. ’ "Bs 6 |Junez6.’84) 175 Spnn eld f. and M.. Springfield .. 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |*Jan.,"85 | 5 165 
100 200,000} 131.75 |*Jam.,’85| 5 |Mar. 5,'84) 105 Spring Garden, Philadelphia....... 5° 400,000} 192.61 |*Jan.,’85 | 8 260 
5° 200,000} 133,67 $4an- ’ "85 s |Dec. 3,84] 109% | St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000] 153.32 |*Jan.. ’85 5 125 
20 150,000 | 235.98 | 8 og ’ 385 6 Feb. 4, 85 145 Sun, San Francisco eesaceauescocess 100 300,000] 115.22 8 na . "85 2% | 10 
5° 1,000,000 | 164.09 | Jan.,’85} 5 (Apr. 13.’85| 133 Traders, Chicago.... 100 500,000! 161.37 |t Jan.,’85| 2% | m5 
-- 200,000 | 109.71 | Jan., '85 3 oe 4,85) 106 Union, Philadelphia 4 10 37*,000| 101.25 |* —* 84] 3 115 
Union, San Francisco......----.--- 100 750,000] 115.09 |tOct., '84 3 118 
50 200,000 | 163.78 |*Jan.,’8s |) 5 + -seeee | 130 United Firemens, Puke... 10 320,000] 117.24 |*Sep.,"84 | 3 140 
25 200,000 | 171.77 |*Feb.,’85| 5 Apr. 10,/85| 115 Washington, Boston........-------- 1oo | 1,000,000] 105.56 | Apr.,’84| 3 105 
so 200,000 | 160.75 |*Jan.,’85| 3 |Apr.15,’85| 94 Western, Pittsburgh.-----.----.-.- 50 300,000] 124.21 |*Nov.,’84] 3 124 
100 500,000} 101.28 July,’ 81 4 |Mar. 5,’85) 55 
100 350,000} 102.53 | Aug.,’84| 2 |April3,’85| 55 * : : : 
ro 300,000 | 131.69 |*Jan..’85| § |Julya3,’84| 136 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
100 100,000 | 118,06 |* Jan. 8s % Usesmiencu 105 pene 
Par ; 
2 250,000 | 188.41 an.,’8 Apr. 18,’85| 1 as Paice. 
Ss) oe 2c s| 3 [BB ies] ies NAME OF COMPANY. Value cl) Up’ Per Larust Px 
50 250,000| 275.71 |*Jan.,’85| 10 |April 7,’85| 225 Share. 
; aaah stile 2 £ £ n 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. City of London... sicsinhaibimueit 10 I iss 12 
nion - 50 5 17 - - 
| l Fire Insurance Associ 10 2 F. 10 - 
BS uardian ........,- 120 50 3 -- 
s. | Net D on £e- Imperial Fise.....ccccececcosveccene 100 25 151 oe - 
3. | Book IVIDEND Ska 
3 ; Value of Parp, NSF Lancashire......-- arene reee rene nnee 20 2 5 -- : 
NAME OF COMPANY SS | Capital | sick | KS Lion Fire.....-.----------------- 10 - -- 13 "7 
: a2 | Paid up. | pre’, | Spy | Liverpool and London andGlobe....| 20 2 23% <e - 
S‘> | er $100, Sse ndon Assurance.....-..---------- 25 12% 59 ie “ 
% Fan. 1, Date. \Per Ct id London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 4 7 -- 
1885. | ¢ don and Provincial_.... iakatocsupa 20 I 2 Pa -- 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 26 5 % 
| SS See 100 5 41 7 
British America, Toronto ......---- 50 $500,000 | $188.61 *Jan. 85 4 172% Norwich Union 100 12 75 oo - 
Western, Toronto..........-.------ 20 | 400,000} 150.91 (*July, 83 12 135 i cconterioeswn endatecndecmiadl su a 223 7. sea 
IE ccprcinnintebtnandubenonnnie 10 I 2 “ 
oyal nese 20 3 28 7 6 
*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. {One percenteach month. 4 Devoted exclusivelv to in- i Be Biiccidcksscccnctccocsre ai a oa we % 
suring plate giass against breakage 4 The Greenwich pays 7% per cent quarterly. ¢ The Scottish Union and National........ 20 I a 10 
Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent quarterly, d Marine only in New ork State 2 United Fire Re 20 & 11 10 o 

































